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THE OEAYON. 



the feeling revulsions that snch as Elia have expressed, but 
we hold to that mental and moral vassalage, that gives a 
time-serving, paltry pedagogue the control of spirits that 
yearn for a rightful independence. 

| Q. 

HANK AH BINDING SHOES. 

A BHYME OF THE BAY STATE. 

Poor lone Hannah, 
Sitting at the window, binding shoes. 

Faded, wrinkled, 

Sitting, stitching, in a mournful mnse. 

Bright-eyed beauty once was she, 

"When the bloom was on the tree : 

Spring and winter 

Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 

Not a neighbor 
Passing nod or answer will refuse 

To her whisper 
" Is there from the fishers any news ?" 
Oh, her heart's adrift, with one 
On an endless voyage gone ! 
Night and morning 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 

Fair young Hannah, 
Ben, the sun-burnt fisher, gayly woos. 

Tall and clever, 
For a willing heart and hand he sues. 
May-day skies are all aglow, 
And the waves are laughing so ! 
For her wedding 
Hannah leaves her window and her shoes. 

May is passing ; — 
'Mong the apple-bonghs a pigeon coos. 

Hannah shudders ; 
For the wild southwester mischief brews. 
Round the rocks of Mm-blehead, 
Outward bound, a schooner sped. 
Silent, lonesome, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 

'Tis November. 

Now no tear her wasted cheek bedews. 

From Newfoundland 
Not a sail returning will she lose, 

Whispering, hoarsely, " Fishermen, 
Have you, have you heard of Ben ?" 
Old with watching, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 

Twenty winters 
Bleach and tear the rugged shore she views. 

Twenty seasons ; 
Never one has brought her any news. 
Still her dim eyes silently 
Oliase the white sails o'er the sea. 
Hopeless, faithful, 
Hannah's at the window, binding shoes. 

Loot Laroom. 



TIZIANO VECELLI. 

BY ALFRED DES ESSARTS. 
( Translated for Thb Cratoit, by Mist BarrietU Fanning Read ) 

I. 

Raphael and Titian stand on the same level of the sum- 
mit of Art. If there were any inequality of style and 
genins, and of glory, between them, it was to be found in 
the striking contrast of an existence cut short in mid- 
career on one side, on the other, prolonged far beyond the 
ordinary limits, amid honors and triumphs. It is well to 
observe, also, that no artist's claims were ever less disputed 
than those of Titian ; all his rivals retired before him ; his 
teaching and example created a school, of which he was 
incontestably the bead ; the most distinguished charac- 
ters of his day sought his friendship, as they did his works, 
and sovereigns thought themselves fortunate in having their 
portraits from his graceful and finished touch. 

ii. 

A young man, with a grave and thoughtful air, came 
slowly from a modest school in the village of Pieve di 
Cadore,with his books under his arm j but, after walking a 
few steps, stopped suddenly, near a gronp of pilgrims who 
were gathered before a celebrated sanctuary. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than this group of sun-burnt 
men, clad in the traditional costume — coarse sandals on 
their feet, the broad-brimmed hat, with its band of cockles, 
on their heads, and the long staff in their hands. Some 
were leaning against the oaks, some kneeling in prayer to 
the Madonna. The young gazer seated himself immediately 
on the turf of the road-side, took paper and pencil, and 
began to sketch these pious travellers. So absorbed was 
he, that a touch on his shoulder made him start ; he 
turned, and saw his father. 

" Ah, my sou, I have caught you 1" said the old man, 
smiling. 

Tiziano presented the paper respectfully, saying, " Have 
I succeeded V* 

" Perfectly. Ab, my dear boy, what a misfortune that 
we have no wealth beyond our coat of arms. You were 
born with a genius for the fine arts I'' and the old gentle- 
man sighed. 

Encouraged by this opening, the youth exclaimed, with 
animation : " Oh, my good father, listen to me. I believe 
I have a real vocation for Art ; let me go to Venice and 
study painting with some celebrated master I" 

" Go to Venice !" repeated the father. " Did you not 
hear me say we were poor V* 

" That will only increase my courage. My aim is lofty 
enough to merit some sacrifices for it, and I can bear them 
without complaint. And if we do not defend onr country 
by the pencil as by the sword, we may serve God by de- 
picting the miracles of his religion ; for so do Donatello, 
Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo." 

" And do you expect to equal them ?" 
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" They have equalled their predecessors." 
"Bravo! you don't want courage. But remember, if 
you fail you must blame only yonr own rashness." 



The most important point for a beginner is the choice of 
a master. Tiziano understood this when he left Sebastian 
Zuccato for Gentile Bellini. Zuccato was successful in 
mosaics, but his composition was imperfect, and he drew 
without correction. Bellini received with great satisfaction 
a pupil of such real talent as Tiziano. 

A young man, of quiet exterior worked at Tiziano's side, 
but whose dark eye now and then emitted flashes of the fiery 
nature within, while conversation evinced less of generons 
emulation than selfish' ambition. He was called Sebastian ; 
known later as Fra del Piombo, when the munificence of 
Clement VII. bestowed on him a religious revenue. A 
redoubtable rival to the two Bellini was arising, at this 
date, in the person of Giorgione, a glorious precursor for 
Tiziano and Sebastian. 

One day, a young man of lofty stature and proud ex- 
pression, with thick moustache, long locks and black brows, 
entered the studio. " Ah, messer Gentile," he said, " I 
have heard of your young pupil, and busy as I am with a 
fresco in the church dei Frari, I have come to make the 
acquaintance of my successor in your teachings." 

Bellini pointed to a seat, as he answered, in a tone be- 
tween friendship and displeasure : " Truly, my dear Gior- 
gio, or rather Giorgione, you have passed very rapidly from 
apprentice to master. Accept my sincere congratulations. 
As for the person of whom you speak, he is trying to hide 
behind his canvas." 

" By St. Mark, if he will not come to me I will go to 
him," said Giorgione, and he went towards Tiziano, who 
arose and bowed gravely, while Sebastian laughed heartily. 
Giorgione gazed alternately on the student and the work he 
was about. Then, with a frankness equally blunt and 
kindly, he asked, " What is yonr name ?" 

" Tiziano "Vecelli." 

"We shall hear of you, Tiziano. Be firm, be original, 
seek inspiration from Nature, aud, if your heart dictates it, 
take the path I have chosen. I adore head's bronzed by 
the sun of Venice, strong expressions, plumes, gold, -steel, 
velvet, everything brilliant and difficult." 

" Master, I am too ignorant yet to know what my style 
will be," replied Tiziano, modestly. " I will do what comes 
within my power, and what God may inspire." 

" Well answered," retorted Bellini, who found it difficult 
to conceal his ill humor. " Is it necessary to inflame with 
intemperate phrases, an imagination but too ready to take 
fire 1" 

" Ah, master, you are not amiable to-day," said Gior- 
gione pleasantly, "but I trust you will make me amends by 
coming to see my fresco. Tiziano, I shall expect you too." 
And he went off, singing a canzonetta in the beautiful voice 
so much admired in Venice. 



The impetnons artist had no sooner gone, than the two 
Bellini gave vent to their jealousy. " I hope yon will not 
meet the advances of that vain-glorious fellow with the aira 
of a nobleman and the voice of a - gondolier 1" said Gentile 
harshly to Tiziano. Tiziano said nothing, but took the 
first moment of leisure to go to the church dei Frari, where 
Giorgione welcomed him as a friend and comrade. Unluck- 
ily his visit aroused the jealous observation of - Gentile. 
" So," he exclaimed, " you have been profiting by your 
invitation I" 

" I confess it, sir." 

'^And is not that fresco contemptible ?" 

" I admired it." 

" Very good, then. Since you have found snch a model, 
you cannot need my instructions. Go to Giorgione. With 
your want of taste you will never be anything bnt a 
dauber 1" 

After a few moments of regret, our young artist felt very 
glad to regain his liberty, and walked off to enjoy the fresh 
air in St. Mark's place. He had not gone far when he met 
a gentleman named Barberigo, who gave him a warm 
embrace, and Tiziano related his misadventures. Barber- 
igo was highly amused,' and then, after a little reflection, 
said : " Have yon ever undertaken a portrait ?" 

" Never," answered Tiziano. 

" Well, you shall begin with mine. I am sure it will 
bring you good luck." 

Barberigo was right ; his magnificent portrait was the 
beginning of the artist's glory. 

Some time after Giorgione offered Tiziano a share in his 
task of decoration at the Fondaco dd Tedeschi, raised in 
the finest place in Venice, on the site where the ancient 
monument had lately been destroyed by fire. The most 
important front was Giorgione's : his emulator, assigned to 
one of the sides, attracted quite as much attention by his 
" Triumph of Judith," where his broad, lofty, and vigorous 
manner was revealed with all the superiority of genius. 
Now it happened one day that one of those gossips, who 
always have some idle compliment on their tongues, said to 
Giorgione, " Of all the paintings you have executed at the 
Fondaco, everybody prefers the ' Triumph of Judith.' " 

Giorgione bit his lip ; and the next time he encountered 
Tiziano tnrued his back on him, without a word of 
explanation. Thus for the second time he was assailed by 
injustice and jealousy. But the public were about to 
avenge him. His " Assumption," for the Church of the 
Frari, was barely finished when it was surrounded by 
crowds of gazers and admirers. He then painted his 
"Emperor Barbarossa at the Feet of Alexander III.," for 
the hall of the Grand Council. According to the fashion 
of that time, he had grouped into this episode of a prior 
age the most emineut persons of that day ; Ferdinand of 
Cordova, the poet Sannazar, Ariosto, Navagero, Fra 
Giocondo. In recompense, the senate gave him the place 
of Courtier of the Chamber of Germans, a title equivalent 
to that of first painter of the republic, to which was 
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attached the not very lucrative honor of painting the por- 
trait of each doge on his entrance into office. Eight 
crowns were paid for this portrait. 

Alphonso of Este, Dake of Ferrara, was the 6rst of an 
uninterrupted series of illustrious protectors. " What ean 
I give you V said this duke, when the artist was about 
taking leave of him, impatient to return to Venice. " I 
have nothing in my court worthy of you. But I mistake : 
the friendship of a superior man is a benefit ; and thus, I 
can reward you." ' He took him into a room where stood 
■ a gentleman of most interesting appearance, who, on seeing 
the prince and painter, recited a yerse which concluded by 
declaring that Tiziano reflected no less honor on Cadore 
than did Bastiano and Raphael on Venice and TTrbino. 

"Ton are Ariosto," exclaimed the great painter. 
, Their friendship was a noble and affecting union of the 
two sublimest expressions of human genius, poetry and 
painting. 

On returning to Venice, where he was to paint, succes- 
sively, the " Annunciation of the Virgin," " St. Sebastian," 
"St. John the Baptist in the Desert," and "St. Peter 
Martyr," Tiziano found himself beset by a new and almost 
irresistible temptation. Cardinal ' Bembo was awaiting 
him there : that learned man who had rendered science so 
attractive, and had so dignified literature, had come from 
Leo X., to invite the Venetian artist to Borne, where be 
would find Michael Angelo and Raphael amid all the 
splendor of their fame. 

" The hospitality of Leo X. will be equally worthy of 
himself and you. Abide in the eternal city ; it is the 
country of talent, and the ground on which ancients and 
moderns meet. Buonarotti and Sanzio will receive you 
like brothers. How can you hesitate 1 What a field you 
refuse I Besides, you are in danger here ; the plague has 
attacked your city." 

" True ; but the misfortune of my fellow-citizens only 
attaches me more closely to them, my lord." 

While he spoke, a messenger was introduced, who, bow- 
ing respectfully, said, in a sorrowful tone : 

" Sir, I am in the service of Siguor Giorgione ; he is 
dying, and entreats you to come to him." 

" A gondola, quick 1" exclaimed Tiziano. 

" Do you not fear that Giorgione may have the plague ?" 
objected the cardinal. 

" I fear nothing I" replied the artist, quickly. " Gior- 
gione loved me, protected me, aided my first efforts ; I 
will not fail him when he needs me." 

The strokes of the gondoliers soon brought Tiziano and 
his guide to the. elegant palace, where the pride and libe- 
rality of Giorgione had so long been displayed in his 
entertainments. They entered the room where Giorgione, 
still young, still handsome, in spite of the ravages of 
disease, was struggling with death. Who could have 
recognized the most elegant gentleman and artist in 
Venice ! Tiziano stood over him in speechless contempla- 
tion. The sick man seemed to revive at this longed-for 



visit. He tried to smile, and, with a strong effort, mur- 
mured : 

" I have the plague. I am dying. Thanks, my friend, 
that you were not afraid to come to me. I hope you have 

forgotten my former injustice " 

" You have proof of that, Giorgione, in seeing me here." 
" True. Listen to me ; my time is short. I leave some 
works sketched out ; no one is more capable of completing 
them than you ; therefore I leave that task to you, 
Tiziano : I leave you my dearest possession, my reputa- 
tion." 
" Believe me, I will strive to sustain it worthily." 
" Thanks I I was right in trusting your heart." 



Tears flew by, bringing new triumphs with new works. 
Francis I. had sat to the Venetian painter. In 1530 
Charles V. being at Bologna, wished to imitate his rival of 
Prance ; three times the powerful emperor had asked his 
portrait from Tiziano, and not satisfied with the large pen- 
sions he had paid him, sent him the cross of a knight, and 
a diploma as a count palatine. How were the public 
astonished to see the haughty Cassar always give the right 
hand to the artist as they walked. If the courtiers ven- 
tured to make a remark on this subject, he would answer, 
" I can create as many dukes as I please ; but where shall 
I find another Tiziano ?" 

* * * * 

It was in 1545 that the head of the Venetian school at 
last fulfilled his promise to Cardinal Bembo, of visiting 
Rome : Raphael no longer existed ; but Michael Angelo 
was still living. Tiziano's visit to Rome lasted but a year, 
and had no influence over his works : it was too late for 
that : but though he never acquired the elevation of the 
Roman school, he had the advantage of his prodigious 
coloring. 

Seventy years hung heavy on his head, and he beheld 
all those he had loved passing away. Then he shut him- 
self up, and devoted himself more than ever to labor. 
The first expression of his grave and meditative sorrow 
was in his " Christ borne to the Tomb ;" a page so grand, 
so tearful, that none can remain unmoved before it. Thus 
the illustrious old man pursued a life of indefatigable toil, 
in itself a phenomenon. All his contemporaries, nearly all 
bis friends had preceded him to the grave : he stood alone, 
like a noble oak forgotten by time, when, in 1576, the 
plague again desolated Venice : still his feeble hand 
retained the pencil. But during the year which would 
have completed his century of existence, he whom we call 
Titian sank, murmuring : 

"I die like Giorgione ; but Art will survive — I leave 
Paul Veronese and Tintoretto in Venice I" 



Neveb force yourself to admire anything when yon are not in 
the humor; but never force yourself away from what you feel 
to be lovely, in search of anything better. — Ttuskin. 



